Chapter XVIII

SEPTEMBER  21   (WEDNESDAY)

TOGETHER with other journalists, American and British, I stayed
up most of the night in the lounge of the hotel where I was living.
We drank, talked, joked and prophesied and were in utter ignor-
ance of the stupendous drama that was, in those very hours, being
enacted on the Hradchany, the castle in which die President of
Czechoslovakia lived.

Usually only one man was on duty at the castle. In view of the
accumulating tension, of the escape of Henlein to Germany, his
formation of a Free Corps to challenge Czechoslovakia, and of the
incessant and vitriolic propaganda against Benes in the German
press and on the German radio, one more man, and only one more,
was sent to guard the castle. No head of a government anywhere
was more safe in his own country than was President Benes.

At two in the morning (Prague time) Mr. Newton, the British
Minister, drove up to the castle. He was joined by M. de la Croix,
the French Minister. They said they had come to see Benes. They
were told that the President had already retired. They demanded
that he be awakened. The demand sounded a little impertinent and
was at first met with resistance, but only for an instant Benes was
awakened. He received the British and French Ministers.

They told him they had come with urgent instructions from
their Governments to demand a definite reply to their proposals.
Yes or no? The French Minister informed Benes that if, in the
event of a rejection, war broke out, France could not support
Czechoslovakia. The British Minister emphasized that Great
Britain would remain neutral. Benes hadn't expected such summary
action on the part of one country with which he had concluded a
military alliance, and on die part of another which, under the
League of Nations Covenant, was duty bound to uphold the integ-
rity of Czechoslovakia, and which, under the Kellogg Pact was
under further obligation to support Benes in his demand for
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